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CHARLES HUMPHREYS. 

BT A. A. HUMPHREYS, MAJ.-GEN. U. S. A. 
(Centennial Collection.) 

Charles Humphreys was born in 1712 at The Mansion 
House, his father's residence, about seven miles west of 
Philadelphia, in Haverford Township. His father, Daniel 
Humphreys, of Porthwen, Merionethshire, Wales, came to 
this country in 1682, and, repeating the quaint language of 
the quarterly meeting of Merionethshire, bore here, as in his 
native country, a reputation " that was, and is, of good savor." 
In August, 1695, he, Daniel Humphreys, married Hannah 
Wynn, daughter of Dr. Thomas Wynn, of Merion, another 
daughter, Mary "Wynn, marrying John Dickenson, the father 
or grandfather of John Dickenson, author of " The Farmer's 
Letters." 

The testimony is universal that Charles Humphreys was 
held in high esteem for his talents, his integrity in private and 
public life, his hospitality and courteous and dignified man- 
ners. At the solicitation of his fellow-citizens he became a 
member of The Assembly of the Province in 1763, and con- 
tinued there until the summer of 1776. On the 22d July, 
1774, the Assembly resolved that a Congress of deputies 
from the several colonies should be held to adopt a plan 
for redressing American grievances, ascertaining American 
rights, and establishing union and harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies ; and appointed seven deputies to 
the Congress, Charles Humphreys being one. The Congress 
met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5, and adjourned in October, after 
having passed unanimously — 

I. A declaration of rights. 

II. An address to the king, reciting the wrongs com- 
mitted in his name, and enumerating the unconstitutional 
Acts of Parliament, the enforcement of which in the colonies 
produced great injury to private and public interests, and 
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great uneasiness and depression in the public mind, and the 
king was petitioned to redress the grievances and restore 
harmony, confidence, prosperity, and happiness. 

III. An association of non-intercourse was entered into. 

All these Resolutions and Acts were signed by the mem- 
bers, including Charles Humphreys. Addresses were also 
issued by the Congress. 

The second Congress met on the 10th May, 1775, and of 
this Congress also Charles Humphreys was a member. On 
the 26th May, Congress resolved that, as the ministry were 
attempting to enforce the unconstitutional and oppressive 
measures of the British Parliament by force of arms, the 
colonies should be immediately put in a state of defence. 
They accordingly raised an army and a niayy, and money to 
pay them, and on the 5th of July issued a declaration, setting 
forth the causes and necessity of the colonies taking up arms. 
The organization of a government was completed, fortifica- 
tions were erected and military enterprises undertaken. On 
the 9th November the Pennsylvania Assembly instructed 
its members of Congress not to assent to any proposition that 
might lead to a separation from the mother country. This 
restriction was not withdrawn until the 8th June following. 

On December 6th the proclamation from the Court of St. 
James of Aug. '75, was met by a counter proclamation in 
which the Congress, while acknowledging their allegiance 
to the king, denied that they had ever owed any allegiance 
to the Parliament, asserting that with arms in their hands 
they opposed the exercise of unconstitutional powers to 
which Crown nor Parliament was ever entitled. On the 
7th June, '76, the resolutions of Independency were intro- 
duced. In all the measures up to this time Charles Hum- 
phreys had cordially united, taking an energetic part in 
them, but dissented from the Resolution and Declaration of 
Independency of the Crown, voting against both. In this 
dissent he agreed with John Dickenson, Thomas Willing, 
Edward Biddle, and Andrew Allen, members from Pennsyl- 
vania. After having taken part in all the proceedings and 
Acts of the Congresses previous to the Resolution and Decla- 
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ration of Independence, I have been at a loss to understand 
why Charles Humphreys did not unite in the final Act which 
carried with it such great advantages in the contest, and I 
have been led to suppose that it arose, in great part, from 
conscientious scruples growing out of the oath (affirmation) 
of allegiance to the Crown he had taken as a member of the 
Colonial Assembly, a position he held continuously from 
1763 to the 4th July, 1776, when he withdrew from the Con- 
gress and Assembly. However that may be, the integrity 
of his motives was never questioned. He lived in a simple, 
upright community, and retained their respect and esteem 
to the day of his death, which occurred in 1786. He left no 
descendants. 

The house in which he was born, and in which the greater 
part of his life was passed, was known then, and for a cen- 
tury afterwards, as The Mansion House. It had a hipped 
roof, was built partly of stone and partly of brick, the win- 
dows irregularly scattered about, with small panes of glass 
and leaden frames, which were still extant when I was a 
youth. It was situated on a pretty stream known now as 
Cobb's Creek. Close by on a hill overlooking it, is Haver- 
ford Meeting House, the second built in Pennsylvania. On 
this hill Lord Cornwallis halted his command for the night on 
the 11th of December, 1777, upon his return to Philadelphia 
from his reconnoisanee to Matson's Ford on the Schuylkill. 
He made his head-quarters at the Mansion House. The 
position occupied by his troops is a commanding one. 

The Mansion House passed from the family about sixty 
or seventy years ago, and was torn down a few years since. 



